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The work of extricating tribesmen from trench and
cave is not done by plane or even by howitzer but in the
last resource by the same enduring old infantry with their
bayonet and periwinkle trick. They have, too, another
ally not connected with the Air Force. In a recent frontier
trouble, when it was all over, and the pow-wow of peace
was taking place, amid the bandying of frontier compliments,
an officer of the Air Force said, "Look here, Khan-ji,
I am sorry to have bombed your caves so persistently,
but I was determined to get you out."

"Get me out indeed!" said the indignant chief, "It
would take more than you to get us out of those caves.
It was the fleas."

That perhaps is by the way, but the point is that when
tempers are up and it is something more than bringing
people to their senses before it has come to push of pike,
the Air Force on tribal frontiers is not a final arm, and
when it comes to actual war it is a great ally but a subsidiary.
In fact, it is not unlike in the last stage the Navy, which
for all its Queen Elizabeths and suchlike, does not sail on
land. It is the foot soldier with his hand grenade, his
bayonet, or his barbed wire pick-helve who is the ultimate
exponent. Bombs from the air may be like shells from
Naval guns on land, terrible to witness, but singularly
ineffective in fact.

But when we leave tribal war and come to Grand Guerre,
in the peculiarities of the Defence of India, is again another
matter. It is not too much to say that had there been a
considerable modern Air Force in India, the impudent
invasion of the Khaiber region by AmanuUah in 1919 or
his lieutenant, the late King Nadir Shah's incursion into
the Kurram Valley would have been physically impossible.
No troops in the face of an Air Force in being, can ever
pass long defiles. The horror that overtook the Turks
fleeing to the fords of Jordan before Allenby down the
Waddy Farah, settled that